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WHAT MAKES A BOOK SUCCEED? 


What makes a book successful — “ success- 
ful,” in this instance and in these days of 
material things, meaning large sales and much 
profit to author and publisher? Is it merit? 
Not always. ‘“ David Harum ”’ is not the most 
meritorious book that has been written within 
the past twenty years, but what book has had 
a larger sale? ‘Ben Hur,” moreover, has had 
an enormous sale, and yet books with equal 
merit, in point of everything except subject, 
have met with only slight success. Some have 
been failures. At least they are failures now, 
although if their authors happen to press the 
magic button with some later prodcuct‘on, they 
may retrieve themselves. 


Books upon religious subjects, especially 
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touching the life of Christ, are usually good 
sellers, for example, ‘The Prince of the 
House of David,” “In His Steps” and “ Ben 
Hur.” This may be attributed to the univer- 
sal interest of the subject, appealing as well to 
those in the palace as to those in the hovel. 
Several millions of copies of the first and 
oldest of these have been sold, while “ Ben 
Hur,” the next in age, approaches a million, 
and “In His Steps” exceeds that number, 
partly because it has been issued in the 
cheapest form, in order to reach the poorest 
reader. 

Books with a motive, such as “ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,” sometimes have large sales, particular- 
ly if they appear at a time ripe for their read- 
ing, as was the case with “ Uncle Tom.” No 
later book with a purpose, however, has 
equalled that, and with the multiplicity of 
interests characterizing an older and much 
more diversified and numerous people, it is not 
probable any other ever will equal it. 

Some of the books selling to-day as fast as 
they can be got off the presses furnish no evi- 
dence of the cause of their success. We can 
understand why Wagner’s “ The Simple Life,” 
which seemed destined to a career of obscur- 
ity, suddenly emerged from it and began to be 
inquired for by all people, when we come to 
consider that Mr. Roosevelt boomed it in one 
of his speeches. So, also, occasionally, did Mr. 
Gladstone lift an ordinary book to fame and 
prosperity. 

But these are exceptions. Other books, for 
no reason that any fair-minded judge of merit 
can advance, suddenly catch the popular fancy, 
and before author or publisher can compre- 
hend what is happening, the boom is on and 
the presses are going night and day to supply 
the demand. Nor are many, if not most, of 
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these successful books by well-known writers. 
Most of the best sellers for the past few years 
have been by new writers, and their success 
began with the first book. Attest “ David 
Harum,” “Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage 
Patch,” and others between. 


Now, what is it makes them go? What is 
the mystery of their making? Do books have 
a personal magnetism, such as people have, 
which attracts without reason and fascinates in 


spite of all faults? William F. Lampton. 
New York, N. Y. 





THE UBIQUITOUS ILLUSTRATION. 


Along with the deluge of books that to-day 
overwhelms a long-suffering reading public is 
the equally appalling flood of illustrations. 
Have you who read this never experienced a 
feeling of irritation at the atrocities perpetrated 
by our book-illustrators under the guise of art? 
Have you not often thought that the book you 
happened to be reading would have been better 
unillustrated, and that the illustrations de- 


tracted from rather than added to your enjoy- 


ment of it? That many of our authors have 
thought so, and usually the greatest of them, 
is shown by the fact that their own books are 
unillustrated. Padding popular novels with 
cheap illustrations to catch the eye of a gullible 
public is an acknowledged trick of the trade 
among publishers. A recent novel whose ac- 
tion was supposed to take place in one day 
came forth lavishly pictured, but by some 
oversight its seven illustrations each had the 
heroine (a village society belle) garbed in a 
different fashionable gown. While these fash- 
ion plates may have been most edifying to the 
fair readers of the book, the author said noth- 
ing in the story to lead us to suppose that the 
lady was a lightning-change artist. 

Most lovers of poetry will agree that it is 
seldom made more enjoyable by illustration. 
There are various reasons why this is so. The 
imaginative and suggestive qualities of poetry 
defy adequate illustration. The lyric by the 
fact of its subjectivity is essentially opposed to 
the idea of objective portrayal. The publisher 
who some time ago brought out a vignette edi- 
tion of Shelley slapped the face of the Muse. 


When the poet and the painter are more or 
less blended, as in a Blake or a Rossetti, there 
is some slight excuse for the illustration of 
lyric poetry. Otherwise, it cannot but be in- 
artistic. Even a Turner could not do full jus- 
tice to a Wordsworth, and if he could, it must 
always be remembered that while poetry is 
lasting, the externalities, such as dress, which 
would so often be necessary to its illustration, 
are ever changing. True,in such a poem as 
“ Paradise Lost,” the difficulties of dress need 
not be dealt with by the illustrator. No one 
has ever told us why in the old English morality 
plays the story of Adam and Eve was always 
acted by the tailors’ guild. But it is question- 
able whether illustration is to be desired even 
in the epic whose objectivity might be sup- 
posed to afford scope for the artist. In fact, 
the only class of poetry which can be illustrated 
without a certain loss of art, and the class 
which is perhaps least of all illustrated, is the 
drama. The action which is an essential ele- 
ment of dramatic writing, and the power of 
visualization which is necessary in the reader 
for the proper interpretation and enjoyment of 
this class of poetry, make the task of the illus- 
trator somewhat easier here and his illustra- 
tions more often to be desired—if they be 
really illustrative and artistic. 

Distinctions must also be made between dif- 
ferent types of the novel in a consideration as 
to whether or not books of that class should be 
illustrated. The art of Thomas Hardy is seen 
in this matter of illustration as in all else that 
is touched by the magic of his genius. In the 
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publication of his later works he has insisted 
that his publisher dispense with illustrations 
altogether, or have only a frontispiece giving 
an artistic picture of some view of Wessex 
scenery. In works such as those of Dickens, 
where the characters are usually objectively 
treated and are generally in the nature of car- 
icatures, an able artist can add to our enjoy- 
ment by portraying the outward peculiarities 
of figure or dress. But in a book where the 
inner passions of men and women play one 
against the other, where the interest is psycho- 
logical, no illustration can aid us in entering 
into the spirit of the novelist’s portrayal of 
human character. 

There is one point of view from which this 
question of illustrating books may be regarded 


that argues against any illustrations whatso- 
ever. The reader of a novel forms, consciously 
or unconsciously, a certain mental image — 
more or less vague, to be sure, and permeated 
with his own individuality — of every character 
depicted by the novelist. The artist who 
wishes to illustrate this book likewise forms 
an image of each character in the novel, but an 
image tempered and interpreted by his own 
personality. The conceptions of the characters 
imaged in the mind of each reader and of the 
artist are in each instance different. Hence the 
illustrations will only partly if they at all em- 
body the picture of the characters which the 
reader has mentally formed for himself, and 
will serve only to dissolve or blur that picture. 
W. H. Blumenthal. 


PHILADELPHIA, Penn. 





AGAIN MAGAZINE WRITING. 


The discussion in the November WRITER of 
the chances of magazine work has moved me 
to contribute a pertinent anecdote or two. 

Some years ago a new writer appeared in 
New York and offered to each of the great 
periodicals in turn certain work now as well 
known as the writer has since become. It 
was rejected everywhere. The new writer had 
no other means of earning a livelihood, and 
after a while was in actual danger of starva- 
tion. At this juncture a friend interested an 
author with much influence in the struggling 
writer. This author took the rejected manu- 
scripts to a prominent editor (one who had 
already returned them) and insisted upon a 
second consideration of their merits. The 
consideration was given, the merits were dis- 
covered, and the manuscripts were accepted. 
This was enough for the new writer, who 
stands to-day among the foremost of Ameri- 
can story-tellers. 

Another new writer, some time ago, sent a 
contribution to a leading magazine. It was 
returned, accompanied by a letter from the 


editor, saying that he could not let it go with- 
out telling the author how much he had 
enjoyed reading it, and how gladly he would 
have accepted it, had not the owner of the 
magazine refused it for some business reason 
totally irrespective of its value. 

Lastly, here is another true tale. A young 
poet met the editor of a periodical which pub. 
lishes verse, both original and —a little —se- 
lected. The editor spoke in warm terms of a 
poem of the writer’s which he had recently 
copied from another paper. 

“It was one you had already declined,” said 
the writer, “I sent it first to you, and not un- 
til after you had rejected it, to this other pub 
lication.” 

The editor replied coolly: ‘ Very likely. We 
are obliged, of course, to reject quantities of 
excellent stuff.” 

But why? thought the poet. If the poem 
was good enough to print, why was it not good 


enough to buy? 


Alice M. Nevers. 
New York, N.Y. 
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Short, practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for THE 
WRITER. Readers of the magazine are invited 
to join in making it a medium of mutual help, 
and to contribute to it any ideas that may 
occur to them. The pages of THE WRITER 
are always open for any one who has anything 
helpful and practical to say. Articles should 
be closely condensed ; the ideal length is about 
1,000 words. 

* = * 

The oldest English author is Dr. Samuel 
Smiles, the author of “Self Help,” who was 
born in 1812. The publication of this fact re- 
cently brought out an announcement that Pro- 
fessor Marcius Wilson, of Vineland, N. J., 
who was born in 1813, is still doing daily liter- 
ary work. He is the author of many books, 
including a series of school books published 


fifty years ago, on which the Harpers are said 
to havefpaid him royalties amounting to more 
than $220,000. Older still is Charles H. Has- 
well, of New York City, who was born May 22; 
1809, and has just completed the revision of the 
sixty-ninth edition of his “ Mechanics’ and 
Engineers’ Pocketbook,” first issued in 1842. 
Of active authors who have made themselves 
known by the highest kind of literary work, is 
not Thomas Wentworth Higginson, born 
December 22, 1823, the dean? 


- 
-_ - 


Students of the art of description will find 
a model worthy of careful study in this, by 
Robert Louis Stevenson : — 


Yet there was a small house, backed up against the cemetery 
wall, which was still awake, and awake to evil purpose, in that 
snoring district. There was not much to betray it from with 
out; only a stream of warm vapor from the chimney-top, a 
patch where the snow melted on the roof, and a few half- 
obliterated footprints at the door. But within, behind the 
shuttered windows, Master Francis Villon, the poet. and some 
of the thievish crew with whom he consorted, were keeping the 
night alive and passing round the bottle. 

A great pile of living erfbers diffused a strong and ruddy 
glow from the arched chimney. Before this straddled Dom 
Nicholas, the Picardy monk, with his skirts picked up and his 
fat legs bared to the comfortable warmth. His dilated shadow 
cut the room in half; and the firelight only escaped on either 
side of his broad person, and ina little pool between his out 
stretched feet. His face had the beery, bruised appearance of 
the continual drnker’s; it was covered with a network of 
congested veins, purple in ordinary circumstances, but now 
pale violet, for even with his back to the fire, the cold pinched 
him on the other side. His cowl had half fallen back, and 
made a strange excrescence on each side of his bull neck. So 
he straddled, grumbling, and cut the room in half with th: 
shadow of his portly frame. 

On the right, Villon and Guy Tabary were huddled together 
over a scrap of parchment; Villon making a ballade which 
he was to call the “* Ballade of Roast Fish,” and Tabary splut- 
tering admiration at his shoulder. The poet was a rag of a 
man, dark, little, and lean, with hollow cheeks and thin, black 
locks. He carried his four-and-twenty years with feverish 
animation. Greed had made folds about his eyes, evil smiles 
had puckered his mouth. The wolf and pig struggled 
gether in his face. It was an eloquent, sharp, ugly, earthly 
countenance. His hands were small and prehensile, with 
fingers knotted like a cord; and they were continually flick 
ering in front of him in violent and expressive pantomime. As 
for Tabary, a broad, complacent, admiring imbecility breathed 
from his squash nose and slobbering lips: he had become a 
thief, just as he might have become the most decent of bur 
gesses, by the imperious chance that rules the lives of human 
geese and human donkeys. 

At the monk's other hand, Montigny and Thevenin Pensete 
played a game of chance. Abovt the first there clung some 
flavor of good birth and training, as about a fallen angel ; 
something long, lithe, and courtly in the person; something 
aqguiline and darkling in the face. Thevenin, poor soul, was 
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in great feather: he had done a good stroke of knavery that 
afternoon in the Faubourg St. Jacques, and all night he had 
been gaining from Montigny. A fiat smile illuminated his 
face; his bald head shone rosily in a garland of red curls; 
his little protuberant stomach shook with silent chucklings as 
he swept in his gains. 

Observe that there is not a commonplace 
sentence in any of these paragraphs; that every 
descriptive word has been chosen with care to 
express the exact meaning of the writer; and 
that nothing is described, either at large or in 
detail, that is not unusual, striking, and distinct- 
Stevenson instinctively selects the salient 
features of his scene, the distinctive character- 
istics of his personages, and then seeks the 
exact word to present them vividly to the 
reader. 


ive. 


* 
* * 


The Cosmopolitan Magazine announces that 
itis a member of the Association of American 
Periodicals. This association undertakes to 
follow up and punish all frauds against its 
members, such as the securing of subscriptions 
without authority and the sale of manuscripts 
or illustrations previously published. The as- 
sociation no doubt will do a useful work, and 
writers should be glad to aid it by calling at- 
tention to any impositions on magazine editors 
or publishers that come within their knowledge. 

* . * 

Some day, perhaps, there will be a strong 
association of writers that will follow up and 
punish all frauds against its members, such as 
the publication, without payment, of manu- 
scripts expressly offered for sale; unreasonable 
delay in judging manuscripts or unwarrantable 
defacement of manuscript returned; the with- 
holding of royalties on books; or indefinite 
delay in paying for manuscripts or accounting 
for royalties. Most publishers and editors are 
honest, and would be glad to assist such an 
association in punishing the few who are not, 
just as most writers will heartily join in expos- 
ing the plagiarists and other literary thieves — 
if only for the good and honor of the profession 


generally. 


* 
7 * 


At present the only association of this kind 
is the Society of American Authors, which is 
good so far as it goes, but which for some rea- 


son has never become a representative body of 
authors, as the English Society of Authors is. 
It is pleasant to note that the American society 
has recently taken an important step which is 
likely to increase its usefulness to writers gen- 
erally. Ata meeting of its board of managers 
in New York May 21, Poultney Bigelow offered 
a resolution, which was unanimously adopted, 
pledging the legal assistance of the society to 
all the members of the London Society of 
Authors in return for reciprocal treatment. 
Explaining what this means practically, Mr. 
Bigelow says: “The whole success of the 
English society, in my opinion, is based — 
aside from the wonderful character and energy 
of the late Walter Besant—upon the feature 
that the English society gives to its members 
the benefit of first-class legal advice. So far 
we have had nothing of the kind. We have 
in the United States at least 10,000 men and 
women who can be classed as authors in the 
sense that they are directly interested in the 
relation of author and publisher. These 10,000 
care very little for a society that limits itself to 
giving dinners to distinguished men of letters, 
but they are keenly alive to the value of one that 
will obtain for them, for instance, the right to 
send manuscript as second-class matter and that 
will give them practical aid when they are un- 
justly treated by a publisher. The Society of 
American Authors has been looked at askance 
so far because of its lack of practical purpose. 
From this time on I believe we shall not only 
do for American authors all that the English 
society does for English authors, but, owing 
to the larger reading public in America, we 
shall be of even greater importance. It has 
been my idea to try to do something of this 
nature while over here. I am going back to 
discuss this thing with the English society and 
to put it through.” 


7 
* - 


The trouble with the Society of American 
Authors so far has been the conspicuous ab- 
sence from its membership rolls of the names 
of the leading authors of the United States. 
It is not, and never has been, an active work- 
ing association of the representative authors 


of this country. The English Society of Au- 
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thors has power because it includes as mem- 
bers all the leading English writers of to-day. 
Its president is George Meredith, and among 
the members of its council are Rudyard Kip- 
ling, Thomas Hardy, J. M. Barrie, Jerome K. 
Jerome, Mrs. Humphry Ward, H. Rider Hag- 
gard, Conan Doyle, Austin Dobson, and others 
almost as prominent. The present president 
of the Society of American Authors is “ Former 
Surrogate” Rastus S. Ransom of New York 


— an estimable gentleman, no doubt. 


— 
* * 


It would be a good thing if a few hundred of 
the leading authors of the United States would 
join the Society of American Authors, elect a 
prominent president and board of managers, 
and make the society really what its name im- 
plies. Of course it is understood that some- 
body perhaps not known to fame always does 
the work in an association of this kind. In 
the English society, Sir Walter Besant was a 
very active factor, but both before his death 
and since, the secretary, G. Herbert Thring, 
probably deserves credit for much of the so- 
ciety’s success. The present secretary of the 
American society, G. Grovesnor Dawe,— odd, 
isn’t it, how both these secretaries lay loving 
emphasis on their middle names—also is an 
active worker, and is doing all he can, but he 
needs the helpful backing of names like 
Meredith and Kipling on his letter-heads. It 
would be a great thing for the literary workers 
of this country if the Society of American 
Authors could be made over into what it ought 
to be. 


« 
* * 

An enterprising author—probably as talented 
as he is modest —recently sent to a Philadel- 
phia publishing house, and probably to other 
publishers, a printed postal card which read as 
follows :— 

READ AND CONSIDER. 

For Sale— A charming romance, entitled ‘“‘ Bernadine: or, 
What Keeps the World in Trim.’’ Nearly five years was de- 
voted to the work by the writer, whose likeness can be seen 
among the most prominent Hoosier authors. It is enough to 
say that good authority compares this work to those of Charles 
Dickens. Number of words, nearly 80,000. This method of 
sale is chosen to save time and expense. Do not miss this op- 
portunity now before you, to procure this fine monumental 
work. The highest bid takes the manuscript, be it large or small. 
Will be shipped C. O. D. one month from date. Address, etc* 


Publishers are notoriously slow to take ad- 


vantage of the golden opportunities that are 
offered to them, and so it is perhaps not 
surprising that “Bernadine” has not yet 
been announced as the literary sensation of 
the year. W. H. H. 





“NEWSPAPER ENGLISH” EDITED. 


I'wo weeks from to-morrow 
is Memorial day.— Somerville 
(Mass.) Journal. 


Two weeks from to-morrow 
will be Memorial day. 


I love Chicago people and 
their ways, but its lack of at- 
tractiveness, when compared 
with other cities, is something 
extremely painful.— 2.2-Sec- 
retary Gage. 


I love Chicago’s people and 
their ways, but its lack of at 
tractiveness, when compared 
with other cities, is something 
extremely painful 





> 


THE SCRAP BASKET. 


James Courtney Challis for a long time wrote 
verses for the Atchison Globe, getting theatre 
tickets in return. Asking for money, he was 
told that his work was not worth it. This set 
him to wondering why the New York papers 
should reprint his verses, and whether, since 
they did reprint them, they would not pay 
for verses offered originally to them. So he 
stopped writing for the G/ode and began bom- 
barding the New York editors with manuscripts. 
He did not gain admittance anywhere till he 
had tried four years. Then he began to get 
acceptances. 


In the May number of McClure's Magazine 
is a little sketch by Miss Wilkins, entitled “A 
Happy Day,” wherein is described a day spent 
in the Exposition grounds by a French work- 
man and his family. 

From their huge luncheon was taken the fol- 
lowing: “A bottle of red and one of white wine, 
a long twist of bread, slices of cold ragout of 
mutton, salad, and cheese.” 

Now, it remains a fact that a Frenchman 
rarely drinks red and white wine together, and 
white wine is not a probable beverage for a 
workman of that locality, though it might be in 
Southern France. The twist of bread is im- 
probable, but not impossible. “A gigot” of 
mutton might be cut into slices ; but a “ragout” 
is nothing more or less than a mutton stew, 
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and it would certainly require skillful carving 
to get slices off the small pieces. 

A few lines farther on we learn that the wine 
was “thin,” which sounds very luxurious for a 
poor family, as the “ vin ordinaire ” is a thick, 
dark wine, and leaves a blue stain on table 
linen. When one workman wishes to “treat” 
another, he invites him to take a “ petit bleu.” 

I am wondering, then, why Miss Wilkins 
does not stick to her New England hillsides.— 
Henrietta Goodwin, in the New York Times 
Saturday Review. 





>- 


PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 


Cable.— Mr. Cable’s working place is a study 
that he has built among the trees at “ Tarry- 
a-While,” his beautiful Northampton home. 
Near it are trees planted by Anthony Hope, 
J. M. Barrie, Henry Ward Beecher, and Max 
O’Rell. A writer in the Boston Globe says: 
‘Outside, this workhouse is of rough stone 
and shingles, picturesque in the extreme, while 
within, its huge open fireplace, its broad win- 
dow seat and the delightful odor of fir balsam 
pervading the place make a visitor feel inclined 
greatly to envy this literary worker his ideal 
shop. . . . On the desk stood a bust of Soph- 
ocles and a picture of Mrs. Cable, together with 
some chance volumes and a fresh and attractive 
manuscript all ready to be mailed. Nearby 
was a small typewriter surrounded by elaborate 
notes and other evidences of recent composi- 
tion. Mr. Cable is a very painstaking writer, 
and all his first drafts are in his own script 
prepared on writing pads. ‘The last of that 
story I wrote to-day,’ he said, pointing to the 
neat manuscript, ‘and that means that I’ve 
worked hard. One thousand words is a big 


day for me. Usually I content myself with four 
hundred.’” 


Darwin.—In a letter to a friend, Charles 
Darwin wrote in reference to literary accom- 
plishments: ‘Do not despair about your style. 
I never study style; all that I do is to try to 
get the subject as clear as I can in my own 
head, and express it in the commonest language 
which occurs to me. But I generally have to 
think a good deal before the simplest arrange- 
ment and words occur to me. It is a golden 


rule always to use, if possible, a short old 
Saxon word. Such a sentence as ‘so purely 
dependent is the incipient plant on the specific 
morphological tendency’ does not sound to 
my ears like good mother English—it wants 
translating.” 


Hardy.— The story of the discovery of 
Thomas Hardy is interesting. He had pub- 
lished three books — “ Desperate Remedies,” 
“ Under the Greenwood Tree” and “A Pair of 
Blue Eyes” —when one day upon a railway 
book-stall Frederick Greenwood picked up the 
second of these, probably, as he explains, at- 
tracted by the word “Greenwood.” He read 
this in the train and was greatly struck by it. 
As he was editing the Cornhill at the time, it 
resulted in Mr. Hardy’s being commissioned 
to write a novel for that magazine. 

The novel was “Far from the Madding 
Crowd,” and made Mr. Hardy’s reputation. 
It is interesting to note that Mr. Greenwood 
had a fight before he was authorized by the 
proprietors to commission the story, and he 
always declared that he was thankful it turned 
out to be “ Far from the Madding Crowd” and 
not “ The Hand of Ethelberta.”— London Mail. 


Harte.— Bret Harte’s father was a scholar 
of eminence and reputation, and the fragile 
youth who was destined to be one of the repre- 
sentative literary men of the western world 
was brought up in a literary atmosphere. A\- 
bany, N. Y., his native town, was not without 
picturesqueness of scenery and history, and 
the eager, impressionable lad found much to 
engross his thought and interest in the envi- 
ronment of the place where he was born. It 
was at the age of eleven that he made his first 
attempt ata poem, which he christened, with 
much self-gratulation, “ Autumn Musings,” and 
sent it surreptitiously to the Mew York Sun- 
day Atlas. Not without fear and misgiving 
did he wait for a reply, and to his astonish- 
ment and inexpressible delight he soon saw it 
in all the glory of print. His elation at the 
sight was most natural, and he hastened to ac- 
quaint the home circle that he was the proud 
author of the effusion, but to his disappoint- 
ment the family circle bestowed ridicule and 
satire, instead of praise, and his triumph was 
of short duration. He was absolutely grief 


. 
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stricken, so much did he take their ridicule to 
heart, and after he was a man he remarked toa 
friend: “Such a shock was their ridicule to 
me that I wonder that I ever wrote another 
line of verse.” 

At the death of his father, when he was sev- 
enteen, he resolved to go West in quest of ad- 
venture and research, a yearning for the novel 
and the romantic possessing his ardent imagin. 
ation to such a degree that he was not content 
to stay at home.— New Haven Register. 


Pemberton. — Max Pemberton does the best 
part of his work in the morning, and an oid habit 
of doing nothing from half-past one o’clock till 
five o'clock in the afternoon, inherited from his 
Cambridge days, still clings to him. Like 
other authors, however, he often works be- 
tween five o’clock and half-past seven o'clock. 
Sometimes he finds his work at that hour better 
than inthe morning. He does not like working 
before the day is “aired,” thatis, too early in 
the morning. He cannot work in town; the 
country is his favorite place for work. He 
writes every tale laboriously with a pen, and 
only dictates letters and occasionally the re- 
vision of chapters. — San Francisco Call. 


Poe —The old dispute as to where Edgar 
Allan Poe was born appears to be settled by 


his latest biographer. Professor Harrison 
states with emphasis that he was born in Bos- 
ton January 19, 1809. His parents, who were 
strolling actors, though his father was of 
excellent family, were playing in Boston when 
little Edgar was born. As Professor Har- 
rison facetiously puts it: — 

At length a stop—in Boston —came to the wanderings. 
January 19, 1809, Mrs. Poe did not appear, but Edgar did. 


— Boston Herald. 


Roseboro.— Viola Roseboro is the daughter 
of a minister, born and brought up in Win- 
chester, a little village in Tennessee. She had 
books, but wanted life and people, and when 
quite young she came to New York alone, 
without letters or friends, in search of the 
things of her desire. The stage offered her 
the best field, and, though not stage struck, 
she began acting, and during one engagement 
was leading lady for “ The Lights of London,” 
under the Uaion Square management. Event- 


ually abandoning the stage, she took up news- 
paper work. Beginning to write for the maga- 
zines, she found her stories readily accepted. 
Her first book was “Old Ways and New,” and 
shortly after its publication she became con- 
nected with the S. S. McClure Company, for 
which house she has been Reader for about 
five years.— Norristown Herald. 


Stockton.— Just before his death Frank R. 
Stockton completed “ The Captain's Toll-gate,” 
which has just been published. The novel is 
prefaced with a memorial sketch of the author, 
in which his widow tells of the circumstances 
under which his stories were written, the influ- 
ences that determined their direction, and the 
history of their evolution. Here is Mrs. Stock- 
ton’s account of how her husband stumbled on 
one of his most famous characters: “ When 
we set up our own household at Nutley, N.J., 
I went to New York and procured from an 
orphans’ home a girl whom Mr. Stockton de 
scribed as “a middle-sized orphan.” She was 
about fourteen years old and proved to be a 
very peculiar individual with strong character- 
istics, which’ so appealed to Mr. Stockton’s 
sense of humor that he liked to talk with her, 
and draw out her opinions of things in general, 
and especially of the books she had read. Her 
spare time was devoted to reading books, 
mostly of the blood-curdling variety; and she 
read them to herself aloud in the kitchen ina 
very disjointed fashion, which was at first 
amusing and then irritating. We never knew. 
her real name, nor did the people at the orphan- 
age. She had three or four very romantic ones 
she had borrowed from novels while she was 
with us, for she was very sentimental. Mr. 
Stockton bestowed upon her the name of 
Pomona, which is now a household word in 
myriads of homes. This extraordinary girl, 
and some household experiences, induced Mr. 
Stockton to write a paper for Scribner's 
Monthly, which he called ‘Rudder Grange.’ 
This one paper was all he intended to write, 
but it attracted immediate attention, was ex 
tensively noticed, and much talked about. The 
editor of the magazine received so many letters 
asking for another paper that Mr. Stockton 
wrote the second one; and as there was still a 
clamor for more, he, after a little time, wrote 
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others of the series. Some time later they 
were collected in a book. For those interested 
in Pomona, I will add that the woman Pomona 
was a development in Mr. Stockton’s mind of 
the girl as he imagined she would become, for 
the original passed out of our lives while still 
a girl.” 

Of his literary methods, Mrs. Stockton 
writes: “ He dictated his stories to a stenogra- 
pher. His favorite spot for this in summer 
was a grove of large fir-trees near the house. 
Here, in the warm weather, he would lie in a 
hammock. His secretary would be near, with 
her writing materials, and a book of her choos- 
ing. The book was for her own reading while 
Mr. Stockton was ‘thinking.’ It annoyed him 
to know he was being ‘ waited for.’ He would 
think out pages of incidents, and scenes, and 
even whole conversations, before he began to 
dictate. After all had been arranged in his 
mind, he dictated rapidly; but there often were 
long pauses, when the secretary could do a 
great deal of reading. In cold weather he had 


the secretary and an easy chair in the study — 


a room he had built according to his own fancy. 
A fire of blazing logs added a glow to his 
fancies.” 


CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 


The Use of Pseudonyms.— It is in fiction 
that there has been for a long time a well- 
established custom of concealing as far as pos- 
sible the personality of the author. It is sur- 
prising the number of authors of preéminent 
merit who have employed pseudonyms or simi- 
lar means of concealing themselves. It is 
sufficient merely to recall but a few; in some a 
pseudonym has been constantly employed, in 
other cases there has been at first anonymity 
which soon became equivalent to the employ- 
ment of a pseudonym. Thus, though Sir 
Walter Scott published the first of the Waver- 
ley novels under no name, “The author of 
‘Waverley’” soon became as good a name as 
that which George Sand used. Dickens made 
his literary début as Boz. George Eliot never 
gave up the use of the pseudonym and has been 
known to literature, and even to the world in 
general, under that name, although it was gen- 
erally known that her name was Evans, or, by 





courtesy, Lewes. Charlotte Bronté, that great 
inuovator in the English novel, who needed no 
pseudonym to shield her from the gibes of 
critics, was long known as Currer Bell. Prob- 
ably the case of the French writer, M. Francois 
Marie Arouet, whom hardly any one recognized 
under that title, is the most astonishing in- 
stance of the employment of a pseudonym and 
the futility of such attempts at concealment. 
The civilized world refuses to recognize any 
other name than that of Voltaire, the name by 
which he obtained his fame and made himself 
the greatest literary power in Europe. 

There seems to be some sound reason in 
almost every case for declining to appear be- 
fore the public in one’s own proper personality. 
There has’ been the diffidence of the young 
writer and the fear of ridicule. There has 
been such savage criticism of meritorious work, 
at least in the past, that a sensitive person has 
often hesitated in exposing himself to the jibes 
of the critics. But in the case of several there 
has been the difficulty of forecasting the suc- 
cess of a venture in a new field and the danger 
of spoiling a literary reputation obtained in 
one field by a failure in another. Such seems 
to have been the reason for Scott's refusal to 
allow his name to appear upon his title-page 
when he wrote the “Waverley Novels,” on 
which more than on his poetry his present 
fame rests. There seems also to have been a 
personal feeling on the part of Scott that fiction 
was not a department of literature that enjoyed 
a recognized place among art forms. Poetry 
was in the ascendant. It was a form of letters 
that was practised by all ranks and was not be- 
neath his dignity. But fiction, in spite of the 
success, or, possibly, because of the success, of 
Smollett and Fielding, was treated with scant 
consideration by the polite world —that world 
which Scott’s little vanity made him want to 
conciliate. When once the success of the 
‘*Waverley Novels” was assured, it was im- 
portant, for commercial reasons, that the new 
volumes of the series should be connected 
with those that had already made their mark in 
the world. The effect was cumulative—each 
work produced added to the success of the 
succeeding volumes and each that introduced 
the author to a new reader recommended the 
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volumes that had already appeared. There 
seems to have been less of the personal element 
in the case of the assumption of the pseudonym 
— George Eliot. She had not established any 
such literary reputation as had the author of 
“Marmion.” For one who had read her re- 
views there had been a hundred who had read 
“The Lady of the Lake.” There was no great 
danger, therefore, in taking up fiction as a field 
of work. But there seems to have been an 
instinctive recognition that it would be better 
to write under a masculine name. There isa 
superficially masculine character to much of 
George Eliot’s thought which would have made 
the name of Mary Ann Evans appear as that 
extraordinary literary apparition — the assump- 
tion of a feminine pseudonym byaman. There 
seems also to have been at the time a not un- 
natural hesitancy for a woman to appear as the 
author of a serious work of fiction. It was 
all very well for Hannah More and others to 
write books of an edifying character. But 
Miss Evans did not intend to produce works of 
edification, but of literary art. It seemed, 


therefore, advisable to take the name of a man, 
and then the question of the sex of the author 


would not be taken into consideration. This 
Seems to be at the bottom the reason for the 
constant assumption of masculine pseudonyms 
by women. The world was long accustomed 
to treat men as men and to regard the work of 
a woman who worked ina field that had been 
largely that of the “lords of creation” as sub- 
ject to other canons of criticism and to make 
allowances for the difference of sex. But art 
knows no difference of sex. The soundness 
of George Eliot’s literary conscience may be 
seen in her assumption of the masculine 
pseudonym. Afterward, when she had won 
her place in the foremost ranks of writers of 
English fiction, it was not necessary to use the 
pseudonym, but it was maintained for personal 
reasons, probably — reasons which will readily 
suggest themselves to those who are familiar 
with the domestic life of the gifted authoress. 
After all the attempts at impersonality or at 
concealment of the identity of the author there 
has always been the practical defeat of the at- 
tempt. There has been in most cases the 
speedy discovery of the real name of the writer. 


But, even apart from these cases in which the 
personality of the author has been discovered, 
there is the impossibility of concealment on 
the part of any one who has something really 
worth saying. A man can construct an anthol- 
ogy without betraying his own tastes, merely 
following the opinion of the soundest critics. 
But no man can write a novel of power without 
disclosing his opinion of the world. It is, 
however, quite unnecessary to know the actual 
name of the author. For the most part the 
individuality of the writer is of very minor con- 
sideration apart from his work, in which his 
real personality is often expressed more per- 
fectly than in any other way. The world of 
readers knows the writer better through his 
books than many who have met him repeatedly 
merely in the flesh. The careful study that 
lies at the foundation of all literary work often 
has a way of remaining concealed from the 
world in which men and women move and of 
becoming revealed only in that higher sphere 
in which the intellect assumes a quasi-divine 
power and creates from chaos a universe in 
which to live.-— Baltimore Sun. 

The Method of the Poet.— “ The last line 
is not quite smooth.” 

“Ah, yes! I knowit. But how else am I to 
get both the thought and the rhyme?” 

“There, I suspect, is the poet’s worst diff- 
culty. To make sense and rhyme perfectly 
harmonious so that neither warps or constrains 
the other; to manage both so artfully as to 
make it appear that the thought could in no 
otherwise be so well and adequately expressed 
—that must give him his hardest labor. But 
I should really like to know what is the poet’s 
process.” 

“1 do not know if I can tell you. With me, 
it seems like a remembering rather than a 
making. My verses come to me precisely as 
you recall a half-forgotten poem or song. 
Whole lines and stanzas start up in my mind, 
without the least effort; but here and there 
are gaps which it is hard to fill. In vain I try 
to remember what belongs in them; the 
missing line or phrase hovers about the outer 
edge of my mind, but cannot be coaxed within it. 
It is only after long trial that I can fill up these 
gaps, at all; and the interpolation always has 
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the air of a patch over a hole in a garment — 
at least, to me.” 

The above-quoted conversation is taken from 
“Shiloh,” a book written and published more 
than thirty years ago, which contains many 
passages of rare beauty. The poet is a young 
girl, a “discovery” of the summer boarder in 
the quiet New England village, whose story 
forms the theme of the book, and she is the 
interlocutor. All who %rite poetry, whether 
their rhymes be simple, everyday verse, or the 
higher flights of poetic fancy, have experienced 
the same difficulty as the young girl quoted. 
A line, an expression, even as she says, whole 
stanzas, will haunt one for days, springing up 
in the mind spontaneously, but baffling one to 
find theatrue connecting links. Even the great- 
est poems have their halting rhymes, their 
weak places, their doubtful rhythm, where the 
expression seems forced and unnatural — few 
in number, perhaps, but there notwithstanding. 
So it is not to be wondered at that the lesser 
lights of the poetical firmament sometimes fail 
to shine steadily when the greater ones have 
their periods of imperfect action. These diffi- 
culties can be overcome, in a measure, though 
perfection in poetry is as rare as it is anywhere 
else. It depends largely upon how truly attuned 
to the harmony of rhythm, meter, and musical 
expression is the ear of the writer. With some 
this sense of harmony is intuitive, with others 
it must be cultivated, and still others cannot 
acquire it at all. 

The poet who writes because he must — be- 
cause the thoughts that crowd his mind clamor 
for expression— may produce much that is 
crude in form, but it will, after all, have the 
genuine ring that commands recognition in 
spite of imperfection. Such a poet will never 
be satisfied with his own productions, unless 
he be too ignorant or uncultured to note his 
own deficiencies, but will rewrite and repolish, 
changing a word here and there, until he feels 
that he has reached his limit for the time being. 
He will read the best writers and while he will 
not follow their style with servile imitation, 
they will influence his work and point out to 
him the way to perfection. Such a poet will, 
sooner or later, find recognition if he perse- 
veres, undaunted by obstacles and rebuffs, and 


if he does not attain to fame and fortune, will 
at least have the satisfaction of knowing that 
he has spoken to kindred souls, be they few or 
many, in the language which they understand. 
—Weaterbury American. 


Authors as the Publisher Views Them.— 
Authors of rejected manuscripts — especially 
of books — are inclined to look on the Readers 
for publishers as their natural foes. When the 
manuscript of the novel which was to make 
the writer’s fame and fortune comes back with 
the enclosed note of refusal — or perhaps it is 
only the printed slip—no power in the world 
could convince the young author that his offer- 
ing had received respectful consideration. If 
it had, he feels, it would have been accepted 
immediately. Here is what a Reader for a 
well-known publishing house says about the 
matter : — 

“A Reader never picks up a manuscript from 
a new author without fear and trembling. He 
is, so to speak, ‘ between the devil and the deep 
sea.’ If he gives a verdict favoring the ac- 
ceptance of a book which later proves a failure 
his employers are apt to lose confidence in his 
judgment. If, on the other hand, he advises 
the rejection of a manuscript which afterward 
makes a fortune for another firm he is in even 
a worse plight. Publishers, like other busi- 
ness men, are mercenary, and they pay Read- 
ers to gauge the public taste as well as to pass 
on the merits of manuscripts. 

“Of course in many cases — most, in fact — 
it is easy to tell whether the literary offering 
has value. If its faults are too palpable, rejec- 
tion is a matter of course, and nothing more is 
thought of the matter. But once in a while — 
and this is what keeps the Reader’s nerves on 
edge — there comes a story of anewtype. It 
differs from the standard by which we have 
been accustomed to judge the work of writers. 
We are in doubt whether it is a production of 
a new genius who heralds a new ‘school’ or 
the haphazard work of atyro. Of course you 
Say it ought to be easy to distinguish a genius 
from the herd, and that we should have no 
trouble in seeing the merit of a book that will 
sell into the hundreds of thousands. It may 
seem so; but why did Stevenson have such a 
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hard time at the beginningjof his career? Why 
did a leading firm of,American publishers reject 
Kipling’s stories as trash? Why was not ‘ Da- 
vid Harum’ snapped up on the spot? Why 
did ‘ Ben Hur’ make the rounds from publisher 
to publisher? It is humiliating to admit it, and 
some Readers won't admit it, but all were so 
new — so diffzrent in conception and construc. 
tion — that the literary experts were puzzled. 

“Take the case of ‘David Harum.’ The 
Reader who accepted that book for his firm 
may never have done anything before or since, 
but he earned enough by that one stroke to 
entitle him to a life position. He advised put- 
ting the horse trade at the opening of the book, 
and that unique picture won the reading public 
and made the book a record-breaker. 

“ But all books are not so easy of reconstruc- 
tion as ‘ David Harum.’ Plenty of manuscripts 
come to us that are simply bubbling over with 
‘good stuff’ They may contain striking inci- 
dents and have some excellent character draw- 
ing, but they are poorly constructed, and we 
send them back. There are certain canons 
from which we cannot depart, no matter what 
other merit we may see. Of course the writers 
are angry and puzzled. They cannot see why 
acceptance was not their portion. The trouble 
is they have not learned their art. We cannot 
go into detailed explanations over the defects. 
We have not the time. However, if the un- 
fortunate author would consult some expert 
and rewrite the story, he might meet with the 
success which he considers his due.”— Mew 
York Press. 


Literary Horrors.— Two of the May maga- 
zines have caught the infection and publish as 
literature tales that belong in the chamber of 
horrors. One of these is based on the life of a 
woman afflicted with an incurable disease, who 
is finally put out of misery by a half-witted at- 
tendant who applies chloroform for the pur- 
pose. The other story has as central figures a 
degenerate cowboy who has killed a man, and 
a member of the one-lung brigade camping in 
Arizona for his health. 

If the purpose of literature is to uplift, in- 
spire and fit one to face life bravely, both of 
these stories belong in the waste basket. Even 
as studies in mental pathology they are without 


any excuse that would justify their publication ; 
and as literature alone they afford not the 
slightest entertainment or illumination. 

If American magazines have reached the 
point where they have to publish stuff of this 
sort, it is time for the reading public to abandon 
magazines and go back to the standard works 
that do inspire, that stimulate and encourage. 
With the classics available, with Stevenson 
and Kipling, Dickens*and Dumas, and all the 
lesser lights whose works are worth while, 
there is no excuse for the expense of time and 
money involved in the support of publications 
that parade the literature of the morgue and 
degrade the art of literature into the realism of 
degeneracy. 

The gospel of good cheer which Stg¢venson 
preached and practised as the best thing in his 
high calling is still in demand, and the maga- 
zine editor who realizes this rule and abides by 
it will do his constituents a great service and 
his publishers will reap the reward.— Sa/¢ 
Lake City Herald. 


Mr. Swinburne’s Style.— Mr. Swinburne’s 
style, especially in his later work, is censured 
severely by awriterin the Academy. “It was 
never a sound style,” he says, “even when it 
was most charged with vehement eloquence ; 
but it is becoming something worse than 
vicious, ifthat be possible. . . . Mr. Swinburne 
is never delivered of verbs or adjectives but in 
twins. ‘An everlasting and god-like type of 
heroic and human agony dominates and 
dwarfs,’ etc..— that is the way of it, without 
intermission. And this redundance of words 
is merely part of a vice which sinks into the 
whole tissue of the style. Everything is in ex- 
cess. Mr. Swinburne seems incapable of 
praise (for instance ) except by hyperbole. It 
might be curious for some statistician to com- 
pute how often in his critical writings he has 
used the formula, ‘There is nothing in all lit- 
erature,’ or ‘nothing in all poetry ’"—as the 
case may be. Every writer he has occasion to 
praise must in some way be superlatively su- 
prem: above all other writers. ‘ Incomparable,’ 
‘transcendent,’ ‘unequalled,’ ‘ unique,’— such 
trifling unconsidered adjectives fly about till 
the air is thick with them, and they have as 
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little value for us as the purse of gold which 


the stage herois forever tossing to messengers 
and followers.” 


How Publishers Handle Manuscripts. — 
Every publishing house employs at least one 
Reader, and a manuscript clerk, and maintains 
some sort of a system for the proper care of 
every manuscript which is sentin. One house 
gets in more than 25,000 manuscripts in a 
year’s time. Several get in between 8,000 and 
10,009 contributions during the same period. 
It is the establishment of a system for giving 
all manuscripts proper care and the necessity 
for maintaining it which makes a personal 
“pull” impossible. A manuscript sent to an 
editor and marked “ Personal” on the envelope 
naturally goes in with the editor’s mail. As a 
result it is not in the record of manuscripts 
received, or is likely not to be, and if the editor 
happens to be out of town,or is busy, as he 
generally is, the manuscript is not read for 
severaldays. The danger of loss is very great, 
and when the manuscript is taken up for con- 
sideration, in ninety cases out of a hundred, 
the particular editor to whom it is addressed 
turns it over to the manuscript department, to 
take its regular course with other contri- 


butions.— Herbert Brewster's New York 
Letter. 


“The Former” and “ The Latter.’’— I de- 
test them. I should like to banish them from 
the English language. One of them by itself 
may be occasionally tolerable, but the two to- 
gether are unendurable. The writers of comic 
verse long ago perceived their absurdity. Ar- 
thur Reed Ropes has given us a good example 
of it in his lines to the “ Lost Pleiad” : — 


She had yielded to a mortal when he came to flirt and flatter 
She was Merope or Sterope — the former or the latter. 
Calverley also: — 
One night [ saw him squeeze her hand 
There was no doubt about the matter; 
I said he must resign, or stand 
My vengeance —and he chose the latter. 

It were, perhaps, beside the point to cite the 
punning poet who wrote of Xenophon’s historic 
retreat: — 

When over the land and the sea 
It behooved the ten thousand to scatter, 
There were some cried “ the former for me, 


But the rest cried ‘‘the latter! the latter! 


appreciation of 


The 


this requires a little 











strictly Attic salt. But;the locus classicus is, of 
course, in the ‘* War Song of Dinas Vawr” : — 


The mountain sheep are sweeter, 
But the valley sheep are fatter ; 

We therefore deemed it meeter 
To carry off the latter. 

Seriously, why cannot| writers| repeat their 
words instead of using[these unnecessary sub- 
stitutes? Is it thought that suchf{repetiticn is 
unpleasing to the ear? Tomy thinking the 
very opposite is the truth. And much is gained 
in the cause of lucidity. Take the following 
sentence, for instance, which I chanced upon 
in a daily journal of February 17: “A ‘board’ 
—which is probably a screen, as somebody 
said a generation ago— understands, and the 
great bulk of the ordinary shareholders do not 
understand, the workings of company finance. 
When a crisis comes, the latter seldom hesi- 
tate to put their interests in the{hands of the 
former.” 

Halte JA! We must “hark back” and recon- 
sider the passage. We are then led to the 
conclusion that by “the latter” is meant the 
shareholders, and by “the former” the board. 
But why not so write it, like an honest man? 
“And when a crisis comes, the shareholders 
seldom hesitate to put their interests in the 
hands of the board.” Surely, this is better 
both to mind and ear; andif instead of “the 
board” we read “the directors,” we have a 
clear, simple, and, in my humble judgment, a 
much improved statement.— London Speaker. 


in Plots.—In the Editor’s 
Study of Harper's Magazine Mr. Alden tells 
of a number of curious cases of coincidence 
in plots of stories, and apparently unconscious 
plagiarisms which have come to his notice as 
editor of the magazine: — 

“The instances of coincidence in plots 
come often under the editor’s notice,” he says, 
‘‘and in some there is almost a suggestion of 
telepathic correspondence. Some ideas, how- 
ever novel, are sometimes, so to speak, ‘in the 
air.” There is a progressive course of scien- 
tific development, and it does not seem strange 
to us that the idea of the origin of species as 
advanced by Darwin in one quarter of the 
globe should correspond with that conceived 
at the same time so soon afterward advanced by 
Wallace in another. But we confess to some 


Coincidence 
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surprise when within the same week, as once 
happened, we received two stories, one from a 
well-known writer in New England and the 
other from a promising new Western author, 
both dealing with a very uncommon and yet al- 
most identical situation in which the governor 
of a State was called upon to exercise his pre- 
rogative of pardon.” 





BOOK REVIEWS. 


Tue Writers’ YEAR-Book, 1903. Edited by Irene Bastow. 
76 pp. Cloth, 1s.6d. London: Writers’ Year-Book Com- 


pany. 1903. 

“ The Writers’ Year-Book ” is a directory of 
English periodicals, giving in the case of each 
the address and information about the date of 
closing forms, date of issue, style of matter 
accepted from outside contributors, rate of 
payment, circumstances under which special 
rates are paid, when payment is made, whether 
preliminary letter regarding contribution is re- 
quired, whether contributor is expected to 
send in an account, and prizes or special offers 
made to writers. To this are added a list of 
English publishers, imperfect lists of Amer- 
ican periodicals and publishers, and a list of 
English literary agents and _ syndicates. 
There are also short articles on ‘“ Copyright,” 
“ How to Write for the Press,” “ Journalism for 
English and American Women,” and “ Writ- 
ing for the Magazines.” W. H. H. 
A Treasury oF Humorous Portry. Edited by Frederic 


Lawrence Knowles. 407 pp- Cloth, $1.33, net. Boston: 
Dana Estes & Co. 1902. 


Tastes differ, and what seems humorous to 
one man will make another sad, but in this 
new anthology Mr. Knowles has collected a 
great number of poems which readers gener- 
ally will agree have wit and humor. He has 
made no effort to arrange a chronological col- 
lection, and his “Treasury” is representa- 
tive only in that it contains many of the poems 
by English and American writers that are 
likely to seem most amusing to readers of the 
present day. It contains more than 250 selec- 
tions, including the work of more than 130 
different British and American poets. Fifteen 
pages of biographical and explanatory notes 
add value to the anthology, and the book con- 
tains indexes of authors, titles, and first lines, 
besides a critical introduction. An odd feature 
of the collection is that so few women —not 
more than half-a-dozen — are represented in it. 
Some of the writers who are represented have 
written better things than those selected. For 
instance, it seems odd that Mr. Knowles 
should have chosen Ben King’s parody, “ If I 
Should Die To-night.” which is rather coarse 
and offensive, instead of the verses, “ Nothing 


to Do But Work,” which made King famous. 

Generally, however, the book deserves unqual- 

ified praise, and it will be a welcome addition 

to any library. W. H. H. 

ETHAN ALLEN, OF Green MounTAIN Fame. By Charles 
Walter Brown. 28: pp. Cloth, $1.00. Chicago: M. A. 
Donohue & Co. 1902. 

Mr. Brown’s book tells the story of the life 
of the hero of Ticonderoga, largely by quota- 
tion from Allen’s own narrative of his experi- 
ences and from official documents. This 
material has been so treated typographically 
that it is not easy to distinguish between the 
quotations and Mr. Brown’s original work. 
The book would be a better one if it contained 
less formal quotation and more vivid direct 
narration. Asit is, it presents the known facts 
of the Vermont patriot’s career in a rather un- 
interesting way. W. H. H. 

BOOKS RECEIVED: 

Rip Van Winkie. By Washington Irving. Printed in the 
easy reporting style of Benn Pitman phonograp 22 pp 
Paper, 25 cents. Cincinnati: 
Company. 1902. 

Bustness Letters. No. 2.— Railroad Correspondence 
Written in the easy reporting style of Benn Pitman phonog- 
raphy. 52 pp. Paper, 25 cents. Cincinnati: The 
Phonographic Institute Company. 1go2. 

> 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


{ The publishers of Tus Writer will send to any address a 
copy of any magazine mentioned in the following reference list 
on receipt of the amount given in parenthesis following the name 
— the amount being in each case the price of the periodical, 
with three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication office. Readers 
who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed for copies 
containing the articles mentioned in the list will confer a favor 
if they will mention Tua Writer when they write. } 


hy. 
The Phonsgpapnic Institute 


Emerson AS Seer. Charles W. Eliot. Atlantic( 38 c.) for 
June. 

Emerson’s APHASIA — Emerson’s Esteem ror THOREAU. 
Contributors’ Club, Atlantic (38 c.) for June. 

A Forcotten Patriot (Thomas Day). 
coast. Atlantic (38 c.) for June. 

Tue Tenement Book anp RgaApgER. 
Harper's Magazine (38 c.) for June. 

Tennyson: A New Estimate. Frederic Harrison. 
American Review (53 c.) for June. 

A Derence or Fine WritIna. 
(28 c.) for June. 

Tue TerrisLte AND TRAGIC IN FicTion. 
Critic (28 c.) for June. 

DANTE PorTRAITS: PRO AND Con. With special reference 
to the Orcagna fresco. Illustrated. Walter Littlefield. Critic 
(28 c.) for June. 

Literary LANDMARKS OF New York.—IX. 
Charles Hemstreet. Critic ( 28 c.) for June. 

Some Writers OF THE Princeton Facutty ( Walter A. 
Wyckoff, Woodrow Wilson, Henry van Dyke, George McLean 
Harper, Winthrop More Daniels, John Huston Finley, and 
Howard Crosby Butler). With portraits. Edwin M. Norris. 
Critic (28 c.) for June. 


Henry S. Pan- 
Norman Duncan. 
North 
Elia W. Peattie. 


Critic 


Jack London. 


Illustrated 
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Lasouchirge AND Lonpon 77mth. Ernest L. Hancock. 
Bookman ( 28 c.) for June. 

BioGRAPHICAL Sketcu oF ALFrep Henry Lewis. 

frontispiece portrait. Book News (8 c.) for June. 

Mattruew Arnotp’s Nots-Booxs. J. C. Bailey. Re- 
printed from the Fortnightly Review in the Eclectic (28 ¢.) 
for June. 

BatTTves In Fiction. Eveline C. Godley. Reprinted from 
the National Review in the Eclectic (28 c. ) for June. 

Tue Sonnet. Reprinted from the Academy in the Eclectic 
(28 c.) for June. 

Letters To A LiTeRARY ASPIRANT. Reprinted from 
Blackwood’s Magazine in the Eclectic (28 c. ) for June. 

A CHALLENGE TO THE Critics. ‘An Ungrateful Author.” 
National Review (75 c.) for June. 

Cuarves Dickens as A BACKGROUND ARTIST. 
Carleton. House Beautiful (23 c.) for June. 

Booxs tn Pouiticat Fiction. (‘ J. Devlin, Boss,’” by 
Francis Churchill Williams; ‘‘ The 13th District,’’ by Brand 
Whitlock; ‘‘The Henchman,” by Mark Lee Luther; and 
‘‘ The Spoilsmen,” by Elliot Flower.) Wajlace Rice. World 
To-Day (28 c.) for June. 

Joun BurrouGus. Lllustrated. Edward B. Clark. World 

To- Day ( 2%c.) for June. 

Paut Bettont Du Cuatttv. With portrait. 
Waterbury. World To-Day (28 c.) for June. 

SHAKBSPRARB’S PoRTRAYAL OF MorAt Lire. 
Chapman Sharp. World To-Day (28 c.) for June. 

Totstoy, Mystic anp Reauist. Ernest Howard Crosby. 
Mind (23 ¢.) for June. 

Ernest Howarp Crossy: A Brocrapuic Sketcu. With 
portrait. Charles Brodie Patterson. Mind (23 c.) for June. 

A Visit To Epwin Markuam. Charles Henry Gondiss. 
Wilshire’s Magazine (13 c.) for June. 

Tue Speecu REPORTER AS A SpeECH REVISER. 
David Wolfe Brown. 
June. 

In THE LiteRArY Market. Albert Bigelow Paine. 
tor (13 ce) for June. 

MAKING A CHOICE OF A PROFESSION. 
of Journalism. Albert Shaw. 


With 


Emma 


Ivan C. 


Frank 


Continued. 
Phonographic Magazine (13 ¢.) for 


Edi- 


VI.— The Profession 
Cosmopolitan ( 13 ¢. ) for June. 
Avcusta Hotmks: Her Lire anp Her Work. Iilus- 
trated. Percy Mitchell. Delineator (18c.) for June. 

A Master oF Maxims (Ralph Waldo Emerson). 
Leonard Moore. Dial (13 c.) for May 1. 

Tue Morauity Pray tn THE DeVELOPMENT OF ENGLISH 
Drama. Florence H. Harvey. Dial (13 c.) for May r. 

Emerson AS A Pustic Spgaker. Annie Russell Marble. 
Dial (13 c.) for May 16. 

Reminiscences OF Paut Battont Du CuHarttv. With 
portrait. Helen Evertson Smith. /ndefendent for May 14. 

ImpressIONS OF Emerson. William Dean Howells. AHar- 
per's Weekly ( 13.¢.) for May 16. . 

Tue PersonaLity oF Emerson. Thomas Wentworth Hig- 
ginson. Oxtlook (13 ¢.) for May 23. 

HuMoRISTS OF THE Pencit. John T. McCutcheon. 
day Evening Post (8c. ) for May 30. 

‘ Joun InGiesant.”’ Reprinted from the Academy in the 
Living Age (18 c. ) for May 2. 

A Literary Man (Robert Buchanan). Reprinted from 
the Academy in the Living Age (18 c.) for May 9. 

Joserpw Henry SHortuouse. Edward Hutton. Reprinted 
from Blackwood’s Magazine in the Living Age (18 c.) for 
May 16, 

Hartisy Coreripce. J. K. Hudson. Reprinted from 
Temple Bar in the Living Age (18 c. ) for May 23. 


Charles 


Satur- 


Letters To A Literary Asprrant.—IV., V., VI., VII. 
Reprinted from Blackwood’s Magazine in the Living Age 
(18c.) for May 23. 

Fiction AND Frotu. Reprinted from the Academy in the 
Living Age (18 c.) for May 30. 

Tue Bronte Novers. Walter Frewen Lord. Reprinted 
from the Nineteenth Century and After in the Living Age 
(18 c.) for May 30. 

Some Remote Errects or Eve-Strain. George H. 
Thomas, M.D. Northwestern Lancet (13 ¢.) for June 1. 


+» 


NEWS AND NOTES. 





John Morley’s “ Life of William Gladstone ” 
will be published in this country by the Mac- 
millan Company. The work will be brought 
out in three volumes, with portraits and many 
other illustrations. It will be published in 
October. 


Two biographies of Alexander Dumas, one 
by Arthur F. Davidson, published by the J. B. 
Lippincott Company, and the other by Harry 
A. Spurr, published by the F. A. Stokes Com- 
pany, have been issued contemporaneously 
with the celebration of the centenary of 
Dumas’s birth. 


Carl Schurz is engaged in the preparation of 
his autobiography. 

Mrs. Isabelle Moore, a Reader for G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, has gone to England for two 
months with the idea of collecting material for 
a volume dealing with the youth and “literary 
beginnings” of Jane Austen. 


General James Grant Wilson has brought 
together his Thackeray papers and will publish 
them in the fall in an elaborate limited edition 
of 750 copies. 

Edna Lyall, in an essay upon Mrs. Gaskell, 
written in 1897, mentioned that, owing to her 
unpleasant experiences in connection with her 
biography of Charlotte Bronté, and the violent 
attacks to which that work gave rise, Mrs. 
Gaskell had determined that no record of her 
own life should be written, and had instructed 
her family to that effect. Up to the present 
time her wishes have been respected, but the 
difficulty has apparently been surmounted in 
some way, for a “Life of Mrs. Gaskell,” by 
Clement Shorter, is announced as one of the 
forthcoming volumes in the English Men of 
Letters Series. 
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The last literary labor of the late Richard 
Henry Stoddard was in connection with his 
“Recollections, Personal and Literary.” This 
work, which his friend, Ripley Hitchcock, 
aided him in arranging, is to be published, 
with an introduction by E. C. Stedman, and 
reproductions of pictures and autograph letters 
collected by Mr. Stoddard. 


Colonel Higginson is about to publish a 
* Reader’s History of American Literature,” 
utilizing his extraordinarily large fund of per- 
sonal reminiscences. Colonel Higginson has 
been assisted by Henry W. Boynton in the 
work of preparation. 


John Kendrick Bangs has resigned the edi- 
torship of the Metropolitan Magazine. 


The latest success in London weekly jour- 
nalism is called V. C, the popular abbreviation 
of Victoria Cross, the most coveted reward of 
military valor. Its tone is high, and the spirit 
in which the paper is edited reminds the reader 
of President Roosevelt's “strenuous life.” 
Negotiations are on foot to publish an edition 
of V. C. in the United States. 


Burr MclIntosh’s Monthly ( New York ) is an 
attractive picture magazine, practically without 
letter press. 


The //lustrated Sporting News ( New York ) 
is a new national weekly, devoted entirely to 
sporting subjects. It will range in size from 
24 to 36 pages and will be edited by Robert W- 
Woolley, for the last two years sporting editor 
for the Mew York World. The paper will be 
practically without a rival in its field as a 
weekly, for though there are several publica- 
tions devoted to one or more of the great 
sports, there are none that cover the whole 
field from a popular standpoint — that is, which 
treat every phase of sport, from lawn tennis to 
ballooning, in a manner that appeals to the 
general reader. 

Ev'ry Month, the Household, and the Ledger 
Monthly have been merged, and will be pub- 
lished as the Household-Ledger 
June I. 


beginning 


James J. Johnson, publisher of Modern Sto- 
ries, has bought the Unigue Monthly, and here- 
after it will be published in New York. 


Poet Lore ( Boston ) has changed its name to 
the American Quarterly. 

The Reader ( New York) has resumed publi- 
cation, with Mitchell Kennedy, formerly editor 
and proprietor, as manager. 

The Nickell Magazine ( New York) is in the 
sheriff's hands. 


The Woman's Home Companion (Spring- 
field, O.) wants ideas and suggestions concern- 
ing home topics, and will give prizes of $25 for 
the best offerings on the subjects “ Does Gar- 
dening Pay?” ‘“Fancy-Work,” and “ Novel 
Entertainments.” Photographs are wanted, and 
prizes are also offered for the best photographs 
illustrating “ Porch Possibilities,” “Home In- 
teriors,” and “*Home Weddings.” The com 
petitions will close November 1. 

Leslie's Weekly (New York) offers prizes 
of ten dollars each for the best photographs 
representing the spirit of Thanksgiving and of 
Christmas. 

Hurst & Company, 395 Broadway, New York 
City, have bought the plates and copyrights of 
the books formerly published by the Jamieson 
Higgins Company, of Chicago. 

E. P. Dutton & Co. announce that they have 
become the exclusive American agents of 
George Routledge & Sons, of London. 

E. P. Dutton & Co. will publish soon a little 
book including three articles on “ Dramatic 
Criticism,” by A. B. Walkley, the dramatic 
critic of the London Times. 

The Fournal of Geography (Chicago) for 
June is a special Boston number, with finely 
illustrated articles by experts on “The Geo- 
graphical Features of Boston and Vicinity”’; 
“Excursions in and Around Boston”; “The 
Boston Park System,” and “ Approaching 
Boston.” 

Dr. Charles W. Doyle died at Santa Cru 
Calif , May 2, aged fifty years. 

Richard Henry Stoddard died in New Yor! 
May 12, aged seventy-eight. 

Paul Blouet (“ Max O’Rell” ) died in Paris 
May 24, aged fifty-five. 

Max Bennett Thrasher died at Tuskegee, 
Ala., May 29, aged forty-three. 





